8o         PROBLEMS OF AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT
material becomes available, for the teaching of literacy,
for the discussion of common interests and problems, and,
in fact, for all kinds of social intercourse.
The need is not so much for a few well-built and expen-
sively equipped halls in the larger centres of population as
for many smaller buildings, one in each of the smallest
geographical and social units that can be used. In Uganda
it has been proposed to encourage local communities to
erect such halls with locally provided money and manual
help; the government limiting its aid to the grant of funds
for furniture and equipment.
Thereafter it is suggested that each community shall
maintain its own, though it would be helped in many other
ways, e.g. the provision of books and lectures, by the central
government and by the larger centres proposed for the dis-
trict headquarters.
The Kenya proposals would appear to be rather more
limited in scope. They envisage the training of some forty
ex-askaris with army educational and welfare experience
for appointment to the larger population centres, where
they will work as government officers in connexion with
Information Rooms which it is proposed to establish, and
would seem to cater more for the welfare needs of the
advanced communities than for the general betterment
through education of the masses in the rural areas.
Can these schemes, or any others based on the assump-
tions of the report on Mass Education in African Society,
give any real hope that the education of African communi-
ties can be attempted on a scale large enough to break the
present vicious circle of rural poverty and illiteracy during
the next ten years? The Uganda scheme makes a brave
attempt to do so,l and it is difficult to see what more could
be done in using very limited resources well without
introducing some degree of compulsion.
1 It aims at equipping no,fewer than 550 halls in rural areas during
the next iive years, as well as a number of larger and more expensive